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Every artist develops his own little set 
of wrinkles on technical matters. What 
follows is one way of working out the 
essential steps. 


Your block of wood comes to you type- 
high, carefully sanded by the block- 
maker so that its surface is as smooth 
and cool as a girl’s cheek. If you are do- 
ing a woodcut, in the technical differen- 
tiation, the wood will be pear or apple 
and cut plankwise. If it is a woodengrav- 
ing it will be boxwood from the semi- 
tropics cut end-grain, probably built up 
of small blocks glued together since the 
box restricts itself to a very modest girth 
in growth. Maple is a less expensive sub- 
stitute, comes in larger original units and 
is not nearly as fine-grained as box. 

You make a rough sketch on the wood 
in pencil, reversing objects left to right 
if the final image requires a specific 
right-handedness in a figure, for exam- 
ple. Then, with India ink, you make a 
somewhat more careful brush drawing 
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over your pencil work. Next comes a dab 
of ordinary printer's job-black, spread 
over the entire surface of the block with 
a rag and rubbed hard so that all of your 
clean white wood is stained a gunmetal 
gray, through which your ink drawing 8 
discernible as a black. This staining of 
the wood means that whenever you make 
a cut and remove some of the surface of 
the wood, the original light color of the 
wood will be revealed and give you an 
approximate idea of what you get as you 
go along. 


On the plankwise block the cutting # 
done with a knife, every area that is to 
print white being cut on all sides like a 
piece of pie before it can be removed, 
every white line, no matter how slender, 
rquiring a knife cut on both sides slant- 
ing towards the middle. On the end-gram 
block the cutting is done with gravers 
similar to those used in engraving on COP” 
per or steel. The gravers are of several 
types classified by the shape of a cross” 





section, and available in different sizes 
in each type. Ellipticals cut an ordinary 
line, flat gravers remove a comparatively 
wide area in the manner of a small 
chisel, flat rounds give you a scooped 
line or groove, and are particularly 
adapted to the cutting of small flecks of 
white. 


The block is held on a sand pad with 
the left hand, the cutting is done by a 





Ready to work. Gravers, end grain block, sand 
pad, magnifying glass. 


straight stroke with the right, and turns, 
curves or complete circles are engineered 
by turning the block with the left hand 
while the right continues its course 
straight ahead. All that is necessary is to 
remember that whatever cut you make 
appears as white on black, that if you 
want a black line you cut away on both 
sides to leave the line standing, that the 





greater the white area, the deeper you 
must cut to get the wood down low 
enough so that it won’t pick up ink from 
the roller where it is not wanted. A mag- 
nifying glass on a stand with adjustable 
arm will save the eyes a great deal of 





N 
i 
Block is held on the sand pad with the left 


hand. The graver is pushed along the ball of 
the thumb by pressure of the four fingers. 


strain if the initial adjustment of looking 
through a restricted field can be made. 

When you have finished cutting, or 
think you have, you can pull a proof by 
rolling up with ink, laying some soft 
paper (preferably a rice paper) on the 
block and rubbing the back of the paper 
with an old spoon, a piece of hardwood 
rounded at the end, a metal-worker’s 
burnisher, a piece of a walrus tusk, a 
bookbinder’s bone folder or a batten 
made of bamboo. If none of these is 
available, a Washington flat bed press 
is effective. 





The design has been drawn on the block with 

India ink. Ordinary printers ink is dabbed on 

the cloth and rubbed over the surface of the 
block. 





Block partially cut. The India ink drawing 

shows through the grey of the printers ink 

tone. Every stroke of the graver reveals the 
original color of the wood. 
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The Devil’s Picture Book 


By Ext Cantor 


The origin of playing 
cards is lost in the turgid 
sea of early religious mys- 
teries and magical sym- 
bols. Pictures step down 
from the walls of temples 

where they have been the object of orac- 
ular manifestations, and appear on cards 
which are combined into strange for- 
mulae. 

It is agreed among most of the au- 
thorities who have tried to trace the 
origin of playing cards that they most 
probably came from the East, and that 
the Crusaders, or the Gypsy Tribes who 
began to filter into Europe at the time 
of the Crusades, introduced them into 
southern and eastern Europe. There are 
few existing historical records concerned 
with cards which go further back than 
the 13th century, but it is thought that 
cards were used for games and for for- 
tune telling as early as 1360. 

The Tarots were the earliest cards 
known in Europe. The pack consisted of 
four suits of 14 numeral cards (one to 
ten, and four Coat or Court cards—56), 
and in addition 22 other cards called 
Atouts—78 in all. The designs of these 
four suits were usually cups, swords, 
money, and batons or sticks; these were 
undoubtedly the forerunners of the de- 
signs of our modern packs—in fact, the 
four emblems are still used today in 
Spain, Italy, and Portugal. 

Some writers believe that the origin 
of playing cards can be , 
traced back to the time of 
the Pharaohs in Egypt; 
others contend that cards 
are an adaptation of the 
game of chess which origi- 
nated in India or China 
about 450. Still others believe that cards 
are an original European invention and 
not an importation. One of the very few 
points upon which there is agreement is 
the denial of the popular idea that cards 


were invented as an amusement for the 
crazy King Charles VI of France (who 
lost his reason in 1362 through sunstroke). 
Cards were certainly in use earlier than 
this, for there are records of decrees for- 
bidding clergymen to play cards as far 
back as 1240. 
Gambling seems to have been a pow- 
erful force in all centuries. 
The manufacture of and 
trade in cards was already 
significant in England in 
1463, when an Act of Par- 
liament prohibited im- 
portation of the “paste- 
boards” to protect its thriving industry. 
The cards used in the East differ in 
number, shape, and design from those 
of the West. Indian and Persian packs 
are usually circular and contain as many 
as 120 units. There is no Queen in these 
packs, and the early European cards fol- 
lowed this omission. (Perhaps this was 
a manifestation of the general attitude 
toward women.) 
Many notable people have been very 
fond of card playing, and 
Chatto tells us that Queen 
Elizabeth and Queen Mary 
were addicts. He adds 
wryly that Elizabeth was 
a poor loser. It is said that 
Martin Luther played for 
an hour or two after dinner in order 
to promote digestion by “unbending” his 
mind. James I was a devotee of a game 
called Maw, and played a great deal, al- 
ways in the indolent manner that char- 
acterized his statecraft, requiring some- 
one to hold his cards for him, and often 
requesting aid. Cardinal Mazarin was 
much given to gaming, and acquired a 
considerable reputation as a cheater. (In- 
cidental note: He was one of the great- 
est diplomats in history !) 
Many invectives have been hurled 
against cards, especially by the Puritans, 
for whom a pack was the Devil’s Picture 
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